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Postwar Commercial Policy of the United States 


ARTICLE BY WOODBURY WILLOUGHBY 


The charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation, over which the delegates at Habana 
from more than 60 countries have been laboring 
since November 21, 1947, has as its basic objec- 
tive the facilitation of the flow of international 
commerce. The chief means of accomplishing 
this objective is through the elimination of trade 
discriminations and the reduction of trade bar- 
riers. 

This objective epitomizes the basic principles 
which have underlain treaties, agreements, and 
other international instruments to which the 
United States has been a party since the out- 
break of World War II. They may be found in 
the economic clause of the Atlantic Charter in 
1941; in the lend-lease agreements of the follow- 
ing years; in the articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment in 1944; in the Anglo-American financial 
agreement in 1945; and in various other interna- 
tional documents. They are also to be found in 
our treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation with China, which is now before the 
United States Senate. They are incorporated in 
other commercial treaties already in effect as well 
as a number in the course of preparation or 
hegotiation. All of these documents spell out 
In clear and unmistakable terms the desire of the 
United States to make international trade as free 
and unhampered and nondiscriminatory as 
possible, 

In some respects, notably our efforts to elimi- 
hate discrimination, the basic principles of our 
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commercial policy have changed little through the 
years. As early as 1778 in the treaty with France, 
each nation accorded to the other any privileges 
granted any third nation. Then, there was the 
Jay treaty of 1794 where Great Britain and the 
United States agreed to establish commercial re- 
lations on a nondiscriminatory basis, Washing- 
ton, when he admonished us in his Farewell Ad- 
dress to treat all nations alike in our commercial 
relations, expressed our historical policy. Like 
principles are embodied in the various treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation drawn up 
during the course of the last century. 

The trade agreements act of June 12, 1934, which 
is the statutory basis for all tariff negotiations 
since that date, specifically requires that any tariff 
reduction made under authority of the act be ex- 
tended unconditionally and immediately to all 
countries not discriminating against the United 
States. Agreements have been concluded with 
more than 30 countries under the provisions of this 
act. 

In the light of this history it is clear why the 
United States has taken such an active part in 
sponsoring the formation of the International 
Trade Organization. The basic requirement of the 
principal commercial-policy provisions of the 
charter for an International Trade Organization 
is that all members agree to extend to all other 
members unconditionally “any advantage, favour, 
privilege or immunity” accorded to any other 
member country on any product. Certain pref- 
erences, such as those between territories related 
by a common sovereignty or between specified 
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neighboring states, are exempt. However, all 
members agree to carry on negotiations to reduce 
tariffs and eliminate preferences on a mutually ad- 
vantageous basis. In. general, no preferences can 
be increased nor can new ones be added. The 
benefits resulting from these reductions in tariffs 
and preferences must not be offset by the imposi- 
tion of internal taxes, regulations, or other hidden 
forms of protection. 

Probably the most important provisions of the 
charter are those which prohibit the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions* limiting the volume of 
exports and imports and having the effect of nul- 
lifying the tariff and preference reductions. Since 
such restrictions throttle competition and foster 
economic isolationism, the charter renounces the 
concept and strictly limits the use of such controls. 

There are a number of exceptions to the ban on 
quantitative restrictions, including one aythoriz- 
ing their use on agricultural or fisheries products 
when needed to implement governmental measures 
for limiting domestic production and marketing 
or for facilitating surplus disposal programs. The 
most important exception to the basic rule against 
quota restrictions is when a member is faced with 
balance-of-payments difficulties, as evidenced by 
a serious decline in its monetary reserves, or the 
need to increase its already low reserves. Under 
such conditions it may levy import restrictions. 

Members are enjoined from frustrating by 
trade restrictions the exchange provisions of the 
articles of agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, or by exchange actions the provisions 
of the charter relating to quantitative restrictions. 
Members of the Ito must either become members 
_ of the International Monetary Fund or enter into 
a special exchange agreement with that organi- 
zation. Ito members must also furnish necessary 
information to the Fund if they do not belong to 
the Fund organization. 

The charter as drafted at Geneva last summer 
by the Preparatory Committee provides that if 
any member pays a subsidy to increase exports or 
reduce imports, it must notify the Iro and agree 
to negotiate with any member which believes it- 


*For statement on quantitative restrictions by the vice 
chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the Habana confer- 
ence, see BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1948, p. 39. 
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self to be injured thereby. This matter is gj 
unsettled at Habana. 
Another section of the charter deals with sty 
trading. Countries carrying on trade througg inst | 
state enterprises are required to conduct theg;. rep 
commerce in a nondiscriminatory fashion simi upon 
to governments directing the flow of privat tom 
trade. Members must have equal opportunig y, m 
to trade with state trading agencies and thos§ yhore 
state trading agencies are to act according tif trade 
commercial considerations. ner a 
Closely related to the provision on commer¢il 
policy is the section which provides that mem 
bers must eliminate, so far as possible, restric 
tive business practices fostering monopolist 
control of international markets and trade. } 
is evident that if governments are to be stoppal 
from engaging in harmful trade practices, pri 
vate business should be prevented from accom 
plishing the same result by different means, 
Members are obligated to take measures conf of g | 
ducive to the achievement of full and productive§ other 
employment within their respective domaits} yore 
which includes action to eliminate substandanl§ oyr ; 
conditions of labor. The charter does not p§ Th 
beyond laying down the goals toward which the} chan; 
members should move since the specific measures} other 
to be undertaken are to be appropriate to the 
political, economic, and social institutions of the} jhe , 
respective members. trade 
Members agree to develop their own resource} the < 
and to raise their standards of productivity. of ¢ 
They also agree to cooperate with other cout conc, 
tries through the medium of international}; 4 
agencies for the purpose of promoting general} gmy 
economic development. The charter provides} tq, 
that members will not place any unreasonable} 4, 
impediments on the exportation of facilities used } sent, 
for development purposes and such facilities will } tho. 
not be used in a manner injurious to the membet | rq; 
providing them. Foreign investment must b¢] om 
given equitable treatment and adequate protec: } alm 
tion. requ 
The decision as to the industries to be developed } preg 
will continue to rest with the individual country. dele 
Subsidies are permitted when needed for neW | pro 
industries. Further protection may be accorded | imp 
through the use of tariffs unless the member has } gen, 
signed a trade agreement not to raise the duties } oop, 
on the products concerned. In the latter case, the | tro] 
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member must request the Ito to consult with the 
other members whose trade would be affected by 
the action and obtain a limited release. The same 
ig must be done in order to use quotas. The charter 
i is replete with statements making it incumbent 
upon all members to deviate as little as possible 
from the basic policy of the program it enunciates. 
In most cases, the charter explicitly requires that 
where a member is forced to place restrictions on 
trade it must do so in as nondiscriminatory a man- 
ner as possible. 

In some respects, notably the elimination of 
méit§ discrimination, the basic objectives of our foreign 
strie commercial policy have changed little throughout 
istic the history of our country. In the matter of 
. lif tariff duties, on the other hand, there has been a 
pel major reorientation. The changed position of 
) PHB the United States from a debtor to an active credi- 
Om-F tor country created a strong motive to reverse 
*  § the trend toward higher and higher tariffs in favor 

Col: of a selective reduction through negotiation with 
tive other countries. Under the reciprocal trade- 
‘alls,§ agreements program the rates on a large part of 
dani} our dutiable imports have been reduced. 
tg} This process of reducing our tariff rates in ex- 
1 the} change for similar or comparable concessions by 
sure § other countries has been carried a long step for- 
) the F ward by recent negotiations at Geneva. While 
the F the drafting of the charter for an international 
trade organization was in process at Geneva in 
re} the spring and summer of 1947 more than a score 
vity. F of the participating countries undertook to give 
oun} concrete evidence of the sincerity of their belief 
onal | in the principles of the charter by undertaking 
simultaneous negotiations on tariffs and other 
trade barriers. 

At this history-making conference the repre- 
sentatives of 23 countries, including, of course, 
will | those of the United States, were able to negotiate 
reductions in barriers to world trade on the most 
comprehensive scale ever undertaken. There was 
almost six months of continuous negotiating which 
required over 1000 formal meetings and an even 
pet | greater number of less formal discussions. The 
try. delegates agreed to tariff concessions covering 
new j Products which account for almost half the world 
mports, and at the same time they worked out 
general rules of trade to safeguard and make these 
concessions effective. They dealt with trade con- 
trols of all kinds—not only tariffs, but also prefer- 
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ences, quotas, internal controls, customs regula- 
tions, state trading, and subsidies. 

It was not only the volume of world trade af- 
fected by this conference which made these activi- 
ties of such striking importance, but also the fact 
that such comprehensive trade negotiations were 
conducted on a multilateral basis. The general 
articles on matters affecting international com- 
merce were worked out as a joint effort. The in- 
itial discussions of tariff negotiations were under- 
taken product by product between the principal 
supplier and the principal importer, but, once a 
concession was agreed upon, that concession was 
automatically extended to all other negotiating 
countries. By the time the negotiations were com- 
pleted, and as far as the end product was con- 
cerned, the country-by-country and product-by- 
product negotiations had little significance. 

The so-called general provisions of the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade, that is, provisions 
which do not relate to specific duties, constitute a 
sort of code of fair competition for the conduct of 
international trade. They are similar to provi- 
sions in the proposed charter and to the general 
provisions of our own reciprocal trade agreements, 
The general agreement has provisionally replaced 
some of the individual] reciprocal trade agreements 
which the United States already had with a num- 
ber of the negotiating countries. 

In addition to developing the charter, the 
United States is also broadening the scope of its 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation, 
the basic bilateral instruments defining our 
treaty rights in foreign countries. The China 
treaty, already referred to, is representative of 
the newer spirit of these treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation. Among the major 
improvements is clearly defined coverage for 
corporations, both the rights of American corpo- 
rations in China and the rights of Americans par- 
ticipating in Chinese corporations. For the most 
part the rights provided in the treaty are mutual. 
There is a new provision specifying the treatment 
that must be accorded in the administration of 
exchange controls. The treaty also limits the use 
of quantitative controls and lays down rules to 
govern state trading. There are provisions de- 
signed to facilitate the settlement of commercial 
disputes by arbitration. 
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In the financial field, the United States has 
actively liberalized its approach. Through the 
International Monetary Fund, the United States 
is helping to provide an instrument for the stabi- 
lization of currency and thus reduce monetary 
hazards in the flow of goods across national 
boundaries. Through the International Bank, it 
is participating in, among other things, the pro- 
motion of “the long-range balanced growth of 
international trade” and the encouragement of 
foreign investment. The United States has con- 
sistently sought a multilateral approach to both 
the technical and the commercial aspects of civil 
aviation. 

It is particularly encouraging that many coun- 
tries have been willing to go on record against 
freezing into perpetual conditions certain exist- 
ing constrictive and retarding practices in com- 
mercial relations, and with us to set their sights 
toward a broader and brighter horizon. This is 
of special importance as we move forward with 
the Marshall Plan. The principles enunciated 
in the charter of the Iro are complementary to 
the objectives of the program for European eco- 
nomic recovery. Though the emphasis in the 
Recovery Program is on the immediate crisis, the 
goal is to achieve a measure of equilibrium by 1951 
that will assure for the future a satisfactory de- 
gree of economic stability and an adequate basis 
for continuing economic development. The 
Marshall Plan recognizes that European indus- 
tries must be rehabilitated and that Europe must 
become self-supporting. This does not mean that 
Europe must become self-sufficient. She has not 
been so in the past and will not be so in the future. 
Climate and lack of adequate supplies of raw 
materials make it impossible for her to produce 
everything she needs. Even as Europe moves 
forward toward normalcy she must continue to 
have large imports and sustain herself by multi- 
lateral trade. 

Trade must be a two-way street. In the long 
run, the only way Europe can import is by export- 
ing sufficient goods and services to pay for these 
imports. In other words, it becomes axiomatic 
under the Marshall Plan that international trade 
must be facilitated, and it is instruments like the 
charter of the Iro which do just that. The reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers and the expansion of non- 
discriminatory trade relations will assist Europe 
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to find the means of balancing her accounts with 
us. 

Since the United States is the richest market 
both from the standpoint of exports and potentia] 
imports, it is particularly significant to worlj 
recovery that the United States has been willing 
to take the lead in reducing barriers to the inte. 
national flow of commerce. The strong sponsor. 
ship by the United States of institutions such 
the Ivo and its willingness to cooperate in ther 
duction of tariffs are steps which will facilitatp 
the fruition of the Marshall Plan. The othe 
countries participating in the Recovery Program 
have indicated that they “are prepared to play 
their full part” in the reduction of tariffs ona 
multilateral basis in accordance with Io prin. 
ciples, and some of these countries participated in 
the negotiations at Geneva for this purpose. 

As we look on every hand—at our participation 
in the drafting of the charter for an Internationl 
Trade Organization, our treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, our trade agreements, 
our participation in the International Bank and 
the International Fund, and our encouragement 
of the preparation of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram—it is clear that we have laid a good grouné- 
work for more liberalized international commerce 
We have broken away from the narrow economit 
isolationism which confined the world after World 
War I and we have encouraged some of the leat: 
ing trading nations of the world to establish mor 
liberal commercial policies. 

The people of the United States, acting through 
Congress, have yet to decide whether they wish 
this country to ratify the charter and join the In 
when it comes into existence. Although prov 
sion has been made for interim aid, we still haveto 
reach a decision as to whether we will take positive 
action to implement fully the European Recovery 
Program and make possible the rehabilitation of 
Europe. The trade agreements act expires next 
June and must be renewed if we are to continue ol! 
program of reducing world trade barriers. 

The United States must not cease its leadership 
toward fuller, freer international trade. If we 
turn back—if we but falter—at this point, the 
great advances in international cooperation 
be seriously jeopardized, if not completely frus 
trated. If in our lifetime we are to see a 
world, we dare not stop our march of progress. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Assistance to European Economic Recovery 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL? 
Secretary of State 


On December 19 the President placed before 
you the recommendations of the Executive 
branch of the Government for a program of 
United States assistance to European economic 
recovery. 

This program will cost our country billions 
of dollars. It will impose a burden on the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. It will require sacrifices today in 
order that we may enjoy security and peace to- 
morrow. Should the Congress approve the pro- 
gram for European recovery, as I urgently rec- 
ommend, we Americans will have made an his- 
toric decision of our peacetime history. 

A nation in which the voice of its people di- 
rects the conduct of its affairs cannot embark on 
an undertaking of such magnitude and signifi- 
cance for light or purely sentimental reasons. 
Decisions of this importance are dictated by the 
highest considerations of national interest. 
There are none higher, I am sure, than the es- 
tablishment of enduring peace and the mainte- 
nance of true freedom for the individual. In 
the deliberations of the coming weeks I ask that 
the European Recovery Program be judged in 
these terms and on this basis. 

As the Secretary of State and as the initial 
representative of the Executive branch of the 
Government in the presentation of the program 
to your committee, I will first outline my convic- 
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tions as to the extent and manner in which Amer- 
ican interests are involved in European recovery. 

Without the reestablishment of economic 
health and vigor in the free countries of Europe, 
without the restoration of their social and polit- 
ical strength necessarily associated with eco- 
nomic recuperation, the prospect for the Ameri- 
can people, and for free people everywhere, to 
find peace with justice and well-being and secu- 
rity for themselves and their children will be 
gravely prejudiced. 

So long as hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
resulting chaos threaten the great concentrations 
of people in western Europe—some 270 millions— 
there will steadily develop social unease and polit- 
ical confusion on every side. Left to their own 
resources there will be, I believe, no escape from 
economic distress so intense, social discontents so 
violent, political confusion so wide-spread, and 
hopes of the future so shattered that the historic 
base of western civilization, of which we are by 
belief and inheritance an integral part, will take 
on a new form in the image of the tyranny that we 
fought to destroy in Germany. The vacuum 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Jan. 8, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. This statement will be printed in Depart- 
ment of State publication 3022, 
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which the war created in western Europe will be 
filled by the forces of which wars are made. Our 
national security will be seriously threatened. We 
shall in effect live in an armed camp, regulated 
and controlled. But if we furnish effective aid 
to support the now visibly reviving hope of 
Europe, the prospect should speedily change. The 
foundation of political vitality is economic re- 
covery. Durable peace requires the restoration 
of western European vitality. 

We have engaged in a great war. We poured 
out our resources to win that war. We fought it 
to make real peace possible. Though the war has 
ended the peace has not commenced. We must 
not fail to complete that which we commenced. 

The peoples of western Europe have demon- 
strated their will to achieve a genuine recovery 
by entering into a great cooperative effort. Within 
the limits of their resources they formally under- 
take to establish the basis for the peace which we 
all seek, but they cannot succeed without American 
assistance. Dollars will not save the world—but 
the world today cannot be saved without dollars. 

The Paris report of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation was a notable achieve- 
ment. For the first time in modern history repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations collectively disclosed their 
internal economic conditions and frailties and 
undertook, subject to stated conditions, to do cer- 
tain things for the mutual benefit of all. The 
commitments each made to the other, if faithfully 
observed, will produce in western Europe a far 
more integrated economic system than any in pre- 
vious history. 

The report revealed the measure of outside 
assistance which in their judgment would be 
necessary to effect a lasting recovery of the par- 
ticipating nations. The Executive branch, with 
help and advice from a great many sources, has 
developed from this report a program of Ameri- 
can aid to Europe which gives substantial promise 
of achieving the goal of genuine recovery. The 
program is not one of a series of piecemeal relief 
measures. I ask that you note this difference, and 
keep it in mind throughout our explanations. The 
difference is absolutely vital. 

I believe that this measure has received as con- 
centrated study as has ever gone into the prepara- 
tion of any proposal made to the Congress. The 
best minds in numerous related fields have worked 
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for months on this vast and complicated subject, 
In addition, the best economic and political braing 
of 16 European nations have given us in an amaz- 
ingly short time their analyses and conclusions, 

The problem we face is enormously complex. It 
affects not only our country and Europe but al- 
most every other part of the globe. 

We wish to present to you in the simplest pos- 
sible way a full explanation of the Executive 
branch recommendations for aid to Europe. Our 
presentation will entail the appearance of high 
officials from the agencies of the Government in- 
timately concerned. Others will give you more 
detailed information on the many factors to be 
considered. 

I will confine my remarks to the three basic 
questions involved: first, “why does Europe need 
help?”; second, “how much help is needed ?”; and 
third, “how should help be given?”. 


1. WHY? 


The “why”. Europe is still emerging from the 
devastation and dislocation of the most destructive 
war in history. Within its own resources Europe 
cannot achieve within a reasonable time economic 
stability. The war more or less destroyed the 
mechanism whereby Europe supported itself in the 
past, and the initial rebuilding of that mechanism 
requires outside assistance under existing circum- 
stances. 

The western European participating countries, 
with a present population almost twice our own, 
constitute an interdependent area containing some 
of the most highly industrialized nations of the 
world. Asa group, they are one of the two major 
workshops of the world. Production has become 
more and more specialized and depends in large 
part on the processing of raw materials, largely 
imported from abroad, into finished goods and 
the furnishing of services to other areas. These 
goods and services have been sold throughout the 
world and the proceeds therefrom paid for the nec- 
essary imports. 

The war smashed the vast and delicate mechan- 
ism by which European countries made their liv- 
ing. It was the war which destroyed coal mines 
and deprived the workshop of sufficient mechani- 
cal energy. It was the war which destroyed steel 
mills and thus cut down the workshop’s material 
for fabrication. It was the war which destroyed 
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transportation lines and equipment and thus made 
the ability to move goods and people inadequate. 
It was the war which destroyed livestock herds, 
made fertilizers unobtainable, and thus reduced 
soil fertility. It was the war which destroyed 
merchant fleets and thus cut off accustomed income 
from carrying the world’s goods. It was the war 
which destroyed or caused the loss of so much of 
foreign investments and the income which it has 
produced. It was the war which bled inventories 
and working capital out of existence. It was the 
war which shattered business relationships and 
markets and the sources of raw materials. The 
war disrupted the flow of vital raw materials from 
southeast Asia, thereby breaking the pattern of 
multilateral trade which formerly provided, di- 
rectly or indirectly, large dollar earnings for west- 
ern Europe. In the postwar period artificial and 
forcible reorientation to the Soviet Union of east- 
ern European trade has deprived western Europe 
of sources of foodstuff and raw material from 
that area. Here and there the present European 
situation has been aggravated by unsound or de- 
structive policies pursued in one or another coun- 
try, but the basic dislocations find their source 
directly in the war. 

The inability of the European workshop to get 
food and raw materials required to produce the 
exports necessary to get the purchasing power for 
food and raw materials is the worst of the many 
vicious.circles that beset the European peoples. 
Notwithstanding the fact that industrial output, 
except in western Germany, has almost regained 
its prewar volume, under the changed conditions 
this is not nearly enough. The loss of European 
investments abroad, the destruction of merchant 
fleets, and the disappearance of other sources of in- 
come, together with increases in populations to be 
sustained, make necessary an increase in produc- 
tion far above prewar levels, even sufficient for 
a living standard considerably below prewar 
standards. 

This is the essence of the economic problem 
of Europe. This problem would exist even 
though it were not complicated by the ideologi- 
cal struggles in Europe between those who want 
to live as free men and those small groups who 
aspire to dominate by the method of police states. 
The solution would be much easier, of course, 
if all the nations of Europe were cooperating. 
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But they are not. Far from cooperating, the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Parties have 
proclaimed their determined opposition to a plan 
for European economic recovery. Economic dis- 
tress is to be employed to further political ends. 

There are many who accept the picture that 
I have just drawn but who raise a further ques- 
tion: “Why must the United States carry so 
great a load in helping Europe?” The answer 
is simple. The United States is the only country 
in the world today which has the economic 
power and productivity to furnish the needed 
assistance, 

I wish now to turn to the other questions 
which we must answer. These are “how much” 
aid is required and “how” should that aid be 
given. 

ll. HOW MUCH? 


Three principles should determine the amount 
and timing of our aid. It must be adequate. 
It must be prompt. It must be effectively 
applied. 


Objective: Recovery 

The objective of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram submitted for your consideration is to 
achieve lasting economic recovery for western 
Europe: recovery in the sense that, after our aid 
has terminated, the European countries will be 
able to maintain themselves by their own efforts 
on a sound economic basis. 

Our assistance, if we determine to embark on 
this program to aid western Europe, must be 
adequate to do the job. The initial increment 
of our aid should be fully sufficient to get the 
program under way on a broad, sound basis and 
not in a piecemeal manner. An inadequate pro- 
gram would involve a wastage of our resources 
with an ineffective result. Either undertake to 
meet the requirements of the problem or don’t 
undertake it at all. 


Time Is Vital 

I think it must be plain to all that the circum- 
stances which have given birth to this program 
call for promptness in decision and vigor in put- 
ting the project into operation. The sooner this 
program can get under way the greater its 
chances of success. Careful consideration and 
early action are not incompatible. 
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The interim-aid law which the Congress 
enacted last December was designed as a stopgap 
measure to cover the period until April first of 
this year. In the meantime it would be possible 
to consider the long-term recovery measure 
which we are now discussing. Unless the pro- 
gram can be placed in operation on or soon after 
April first, there will undoubtedly be a serious 
deterioration in some of the basic conditions 
upon which the whole project is predicated. 

It is proposed that the Congress now authorize 
the program for its full four-and-one-quarter- 
year duration, although appropriations are being 
requested only for the first 15 months. Annual 
decisions on appropriations will afford full oppor- 
tunity for review and control. But a general 
authorization now for the longer term will pro- 
vide a necessary foundation for the continuing 
effort and cooperation of the European countries 
in a progressive program of recovery. 


Amounts of Required Assistance 


The amounts, form, and conditions of the rec- 
ommended program of American aid to European 
recovery have been presented in President Tru- 
man’s message to the Congress on December 19, 
1947. They were further explained in the pro- 
posed draft legislation and background material 
furnished to this committee at that time by the 
Department of State. Taking as the basis genuine 
European cooperation—the maximum of self-help 
and mutual help on the part of the participating 
European countries—the program aims to pro- 
vide these countries, until the end of June 1952, 
with those portions of their essential imports from 
the Western Hemisphere which they themselves 
cannot pay for. These essential imports include 
not only the food, fuel, and other supplies but 
also equipment and materials to enable them to 
increase their productive capacity. They must 
produce and export considerably more goods than 
they did in prewar times if they are to become 
self-supporting, even at a lower standard of 
living. | 

During the first 15 months, exports from the 
European countries will provide current revenue 
sufficient to cover almost their entire import needs 
from sources outside the Western Hemisphere 
and also about one third of their requirements 
from the Western Hemisphere. 
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It is not proposed that the United States pm. 
vide aid to the full extent of western Europes 
remaining trade deficit with the Western Hen. 
sphere. Funds from sources other than the 
United States Treasury are expected to carry part 
of the load. These will be, principally, credits 
and other forms of assistance from other coup. 
tries in our Hemisphere, loans from the Interna. 
tional Bank and private sources, and a further 
slight reduction in European reserves. It is the 
final deficit, after all those other means of finane- 
ing essential imports have been utilized, that it 
is proposed be covered by American aid. 

In each succeeding year of the program, in- 
creased production and increased trade from 
Europe is expected to reduce the amount of assist- 
ance needed, until after mid-1952, when it is cal- 
culated that the participating countries will have 
recovered ability to support themselves. 

The recommended program of 6.8 billion dol- 
lars for the first 15 months reflects a searching and 
comprehensive investigation by the Executive 
branch of European needs and of availabilities in 
the United States and other supplying countries, 
taking full account of the findings of the Harri- 
man, Krug, and Nourse committees. 

The program of 6.8 billion dollars for the first 
15 months has been computed with precision. I 
wish to emphasize that this amount does not rep- 
resent a generous estimate of requirements. It 
is not an “asking figure” based on anticipated re- 
ductions prior to approval. It reflects a rigorous 
screening of the proposals developed by the Czge 
and a realistic appraisal of availabilities. In our 
judgment, American assistance in this magnitude 
is required to initiate a program of genuine recov- 
ery and to take both Europe and this nation out 
of the blind alley of mere continuing relief. 

The estimated cost of the program is now put at 
somewhere between 15.1 to 17.8 billions. But this 
will depend on developments each year, the prog- 
ress made, and unforeseeable variations in the 
weather as it affects crops. The over-all cost is not 
capable of precise determination so far in ad- 
vance. 


Can We Afford it? 


In developing the program of American assist- 
ance, no question has been more closely examined 
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than the ability of the United States to provide as- 
sistance in the magnitudes proposed. Both in 
terms of physical resources and in terms of finan- 
cial capacity, our ability to support such a program 
seems clear. Representatives of the Executive 
branch more closely familiar than I with the 
domestic economy will provide further testimony 
on this issue, but I should like to remind you of the 
conclusions of the three special committees which 
explored this matter in detail during the summer 
and fall. 

The proposed program does involve some sac- 
rifice on the part of the American people, but it 
should be kept in mind that the burden of the pro- 
gram diminishes rapidly after the first 15 months. 
Considerations of the cost must be related to the 
momentous objective on the one hand and to the 
probable price of the alternatives. The 6.8 billion 
dollars proposed for the first 15 months is less 
than a single month’s charge of the war. A world 
of continuing uneasy half-peace will create de- 
mands for constantly mounting expenditures for 
defense. This program should be viewed as an in- 
vestment in peace. In those terms, the cost is low. 


iil. HOW? 


The third main consideration which I feel 
should be borne in mind in connection with this 
measure is that relating to conditions or terms 
upon which American assistance will be extended. 
It is the obvious duty of this Government to in- 
sure in so far as possible that the aid extended 
should be effectively used to promote recovery and 
not diverted to other purposes, whatever their na- 
ture. This aspect of the program is perhaps the 
most delicate and difficult and one which will re- 
quire the exercise of a mature judgment and intel- 
ligent understanding of the nature of the problem 
faced by the European governments and of our 
particular position of leadership in this matter. 
We must always have in mind that we are dealing 
with democratic governments of sovereign na- 
tions. 

We will be working with a group of nations 
each with a long and proud history. The peoples 
of these countries are highly skilled, able and ener- 
getic, and justly proud of their cultures. They 
have ancient traditions of self-reliance and are 
eager to take the lead in working out their own 
salvation. 

We have stated in many ways that American 
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aid will not be used to interfere with the sovereign 
rights of these nations and their own responsibil- 
ity to work out their own salvation. I cannot em- 
phasize too much my profound conviction that the 
aid we furnish must not be tied to conditions which 
would, in effect, destroy the whole moral justifica- 
tion for our cooperative assistance toward Euro- 
pean partnership. 

We are dealing with democratic governments. 
One of the major justifications of asking the 
American people to make the sacrifice necessary 
under this program is the vital stake that the 
United States has in helping to preserve democ- 
racy in Europe. As democratic governments 
they are responsive, like our own, to the peoples 
of their countries—and we would not have it 
otherwise. We cannot expect any democratic 
government to take upon itself obligations or ac- 
cept conditions which run counter to the basic 
national sentiment of its people. This program 
calls for free cooperation among nations mu- 
tually respecting one another’s sincerity of pur- 
pose in the common endeavor—a cooperation 
which we hope will long outlive the period of 
American assistance. 

The initial suggestion of June fifth last, the 
concept of American assistance to Europe, has 
been based on the premise that European initia- 
tive and cooperation are prerequisite to Euro- 
pean recovery. Only the Europeans themselves 
can finally solve their problem. 

The participating nations have signified their 
intention to retain the initiative in promoting 
their own joint recovery. They have pledged 
themselves to take effective cooperative measures. 
They have established ambitious production 
targets for themselves. They have recognized the 
need for financial and monetary stability and have 
agreed to take necessary steps in this direction. 
They have agreed to establish a continuing organi- 
zation to make most effective their cooperative 
work and the application of American assistance. 
When our program is initiated we may expect that 
the participating European countries will reaffirm 
as an organic part of that program their multi- 
lateral agreements. 

The fulfilment of the mutual pledges of these 
nations would have profound effects in altering 
for the better the future economic condition of 
the European continent. The Paris conference 
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itself was one major step, and the participating 
nations have not waited on American action be- 
fore taking further steps, many of which re- 
quired a high order of political courage. They 
have moved forward toward a practical working 
arrangement for the multilateral clearing of 
trade. France and Italy, whose financial affairs 
suffered greatly by war and occupation, are tak- 
ing energetic measures to establish monetary 
stability—an essential prerequisite to economic 
recovery. British coal production is being in- 
creased, more quickly than even the more hopeful 
forecasts, and there is a prospect of the early 
resumption of exports to the Continent. The 
customs union among Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg is now in operation. Negotia- 
tions for a Franco-Italian customs union are 
proceeding. 

Application of American Aid 


Our aid will not be given merely by turning 
money over to the European governments. The 
European countries will prepare periodic state- 
ments of their needs, taking into account the 
developing programs of mutual aid worked out 
through the Czrec continuing organization. 
After review by the specialist economic-coopera- 
tion officers in each country and by the special 
U.S. Ambassador to the continuing Cesc organi- 
zation, they will be transmitted to the Adminis- 
trator of the American agency carrying out our 
program of assistance. 

The Administrator, in collaboration with other 
appropriate agencies of the Government, will de- 
termine to what extent the European requirements 
are justified and to what extent they can safely 
be met. The Administrator will also decide which 
specific requirements from among the over-all re- 
quirements will be financed by the United States, 
taking into account the ability of the country con- 
cerned to pay for some portion or all of its total 
needs. For those needs which cannot be paid for 
in cash, the Administrator will further decide, in 
consultation with the National Advisory Council, 
whether aid will be provided in loans—where a 
sound capacity to repay in the future exists—or 
in outright grants. When the program has been 
determined in detail, the Administrator will 
either advance requisite funds to the participating 
country concerned to enable the purchase of the 
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approved imports, or, more generally, he will re. 
imburse the countries when they have procured 
and received these import items. 

A substantial amount of the essential needs of 
Europe must come from countries of the Western 
Hemisphere other than the United States. In 
some cases the quantities required will not exist 
in the United States; in others the impact on the 
American economy will be greatly relieved if com- 
modities can be procured elsewhere. A sizable 
proportion of the funds appropriated for the 
European Recovery Program should therefore be 
available for the financing of purchases made out- 
side the United States. 

The application of American assistance will be 
in accord with bilateral agreements to be nego- 
tiated with each of the participating countries, 
The terms of these proposed agreements are out- 
lined fully in the documents submitted to your 
committee on December 19. 


Organization for the Program 


The administration of the program will de- 
mand the best talent and the greatest efficiency 
that our country can muster. The organization 
bearing the central responsibility should be small 
and select. It must hold the full and complete 
confidence of the American people and of the 
Europeans. It should combine efficient, business- 
like administration and operation with the quali- 
ties of judgment and discrimination necessary to 
achieve quick and lasting recovery in Europe at 
the least long term cost to the American people 
and with the least impact on our economy. 

The organization must fit into the complex 
mechanics of our world export picture. American 
food, steel, and other products are being exported 
to many areas other than Europe. In many cate- 
gories American output represents the major 
source of shortage goods in the world. There is 
at present workable machinery in the Government 
for determining total export availabilities in the 
light of domestic needs and for allocating these 
items among the many bidders. We propose that 
this machinery be continued. 

The organization must be granted flexibility in 
its operations. In my judgment this is the most 
vital single factor in effective administration. 
Without flexibility the organization will be un- 
able to take advantage of favorable developments, 
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to meet adverse emergencies, or to cushion the 
impact of the program on the domestic economy. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the 
administering agency should be established in the 
form of a Government corporation. It is claimed 
that a corporation can be vested with broader 
powers and flexibility than an independent Execu- 
tive agency. I do not believe that this is neces- 
sarily so. The legislation establishing an agency 
can clothe it with any or all of the beneficial at- 
tributes of a Government corporation. On the 
other hand an Executive agency under the respon- 
sible direction of one man, and fitted into the ex- 
isting machinery of government, will be better 
able to meet the requirements of the situation than 
a corporation directed by a board. This task of 
administration clearly calls for administration by 
a single responsible individual. 

Finally, the operation of the program must be 
related to the foreign policy of the Nation. The 
importance of the recovery program in our for- 
eign affairs needs no argument. To carry out this 
relationship effectively will require cooperation 
and teamwork, but I know of no other way by 
which the complexities of modern world affairs 
can be met. It should, I think, be constantly kept 
in mind that this great project, which would be 
difficult enough in a normal international political 
climate, must be carried to success against the 
avowed determination of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Party to oppose and sabotage it at 
every turn. There has been comment that the 
proposed organization, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, would be completely under the 
thumb of the Department of State. This is not 
so, should not be so, and need not be so. I have 
personally interested myself to see that it will 
not be so. The activities of the Eoa will touch on 
many aspects of our internal American affairs and 
on our economy. In the multitude of activities of 
this nature the Department of State should have 
no direction. 

But the activities of the Eoa will be directly 
related to the affairs of the European nations, 
political as well as economic, and will also affect 
the affairs of other nations throughout the world. 
In this field, the constitutional responsibility of 
the President is paramount. Whether or not he 
chooses to ignore or eliminate the Secretary of 
State in the conduct of foreign relations is a presi- 
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dential decision. I think that in our effort to re- 
store the stability of the governments of western 
Europe it would be unfortunate to create an en- 
tirely new agency of foreign policy for this Gov- 
ernment. There cannot be two Secretaries of 
State. I do not wish to interfere in the proper 
operations of the Eca. The organizational struc- 
ture we have proposed provides a means for giving 
appropriate direction and control in matters of 
foreign policy to the Administrator of the Eca 
with least interference in the businesslike conduct 
of his task. In this connection he must coordinate 
his affairs with the legal responsibilities charged 
to the Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture. 

The man who accepts the challenge of the great 
task of administering the European Recovery 
Program must be a man of great breadth, ability, 
and stature. I have no qualms but that with such 
a man, and the able aides he will choose, I and my 
staff can form a smoothly working team for 
handling the complicated problems in foreign re- 
lationships which will arise in the course of the 
program. In my judgment, the organizational 
proposals which have been put forward represent 
a sound and practical arrangement of functions 
and a framework for successful administration. 


Conclusion 

What are the prospects of success of such a pro- 
gram for the economic recovery of a continent? It 
would be absurd to deny the existence of obstacles 
and risks. Weather and the extent of world crops 
are unpredictable. The possible extent of political 
sabotage and the effectiveness with which its true 
intentions are unmasked and thus made suscep- 
tible to,control cannot be fully foreseen. All we 
can say is this program does provide the means 
for success and if we maintain the will for suc- 
cess I believe that success will be achieved. 

To be quite clear, this unprecedented endeavor 
of the new world to help the old is neither sure nor 
easy. It isa calculated risk. But there can be no 
doubts as to the alternatives. The way of life that 
we have known is literally in balance. 

Our country is now faced with a momentous 
decision. If we decide that the United States 
is unable or unwilling effectively to assist in the 
reconstruction of western Europe, we must accept 
the consequences of its collapse into the dictator- 
ship of police states. 
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During the war and since the end of hostilities, 
the United States has taken the lead in almost 
every movement designed to further world co- 
operation and to bring about the substitution 
of the rule of law for anarchy and force in in- 
ternational affairs. The Charter of the United 
Nations, as well as the basic idea on which it 
rests, was in large measure the result of 
United States initiative. The International 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, Unrra, 
and virtually every other international organiza- 
tion for a constructive purpose bears a strong 
imprint of American leadership and idealism. 
It would be false to pretend that the hopes which 
found expression in these endeavors have as yet 
been fulfilled. But it can be asserted with con- 
fidence that if the world today is still far from 
the realization of these hopes it has not been due 
to a lack of genuine effort on the part of your 
Government. 

It should be a matter of pride to our people that 
the United States took the lead in these construc- 
tive efforts. It is because of its record in this re- 
spect—notwithstanding the disappointments that 
have been encountered—that the United States 
now enjoys the support and confidence of the free 
peoples of the earth. As a result of that record, 
we can with clear conscience proceed to do what is 
necessary in the present world situation. And in 
doing so, we must face the world as it is—not as we 
would like it to be. 

In the past year and particularly in the last few 
months, the harsh outlines of the present world 
situation have emerged with greater clarity. It 
is a matter of tragic fact that the United States 
and the western democracies, in their efforts to 


* Excerpts from address made before the centennial cele- 
bration of the State of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., on 
Jan. 5, 1948, and released to the press on the same date. 
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American Aid in Restoring the European Community 


BY CHARLES E. BOHLEN ' 
Counselor 


bring about a free and prosperous world commu- 
nity, have encountered at every step opposition 
and obstruction on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The record of the western Allies in earnestly 
attempting to find a secure foundation for such 
common action is convincing testimony to their 
good faith and their sincerity of purpose. It isa 
cause of profound regret that the sentiments that 
motivated their efforts were not reciprocated. 

It is in relation to Europe that the deep cleavage 
between the aims and purposes of the western de- 
mocracies on the one hand and those of the Soviet 
Union on the other find clearest expression. The 
fundamental facts of the European situation and 
the cause of our disagreements with the Soviet 
Union in that area have been clearly outlined ona 
number of occasions by the President and the See- 
retary of State as well as other officials of the 
United States Government. A thorough under- 
standing on this point, however, is so vital to an 
understanding of our foreign policy as a whole 
that, at the risk of appearing repetitious to many 
of you, I shall restate these facts. 

The basic cause of the present state of affairs in 
Europe is of course the war itself. This most de- 
structive of all wars quite literally shattered the 
European community. 

It left behind it, as Secretary Marshall stated 
in his report to the nation on December 19th, a 
continent whose economic and political life was 
completely disrupted. The essential question con- 
fronting the major Allies at the close of hostili- 
ties was what policies were to be adopted in rela- 
tion to this shattered continent. Was a helping 
hand to be extended to the European nations to 
assist them in rebuilding an independent commu- 
nity of free nations? Or was their weakness and 
misery to be exploited for purposes of domination 
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and control? The answer was not slow in coming 
and is now, I think, plain to all. 

If the cooperation of all the major Allies could 
have been enlisted in this task of reconstruction, 
it would obviously have been far simpler and less 
costly. To this end, during the war and postwar 
conferences, the western democracies with patience 
and persistence sought the cooperation of the So- 
viet Union in this task. Despite freely negotiated 
agreements at Yalta and Potsdam to further the 
revival of a free and democratic European commu- 
nity, the Soviet Union, at first by devious means 
and later openly, has consistently sought to block 
the realization of that aim. The United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the western democracies 
have sought a revival of Europe, free from outside 
pressure or threat. The Soviet Union on the other 
hand has sought not the revival of the European 
community but the perpetuation of conditions 
there most favorable for the. extension of its 
control. 

The issue in regard to Europe is as simple as 
that. It is the cause of the present division which 
tragically stares at us from the map of Europe 
today. It has been the underlying reason for the 
failure to agree on a peace settlement for Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Against this background the European Recov- 
ery Program represents no new departure in 
United States policy towards Europe. It is 
merely the application of that same policy to 
conditions as they exist today. 

Through no fault of the United States, or any 
of the participating countries, only 16 European 
nations plus the area of Germany under western 
occupation have felt free to join in the coopera- 
tive effort for the restoration or, more accurately, 
the continuance of their civilization. The origi- 
nal suggestion of Secretary Marshall on June 
5th of last year for a joint European program 
for recovery contained no geographic or political 
limitations, nor did the original invitation by the 
British and French Governments to the Paris 
conference last summer. The fact that only 16 
and not all of the European nations are involved 
in this great constructive endeavor is the respon- 
sibility of the Soviet Government. Soviet refusal 
and outright opposition, however, must not and 
will not prevent this great effort from going 
forward. 
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We know now that we cannot count today upon 
any assistance from the Soviet Union or groups 
politically subservient to it in the task of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. On the contrary, we know 
that the disruption of this program is high on 
the list of immediate Soviet objectives. This is 
not a mere supposition, but a matter of public 
record in the form of a declaration by one of the 
leading officials of the Soviet Union. This oppo- 
sition has been reflected in word and deed by the 
Communist parties of Europe and of the world. 

I think it worthwhile to digress briefly, to point 
out that when we use the term communism, we 
need to know just what we mean. Alertness to 
the threat represented by a highly organized 
group whose loyalties are to a foreign govern- 
ment rather than to their own country does not 
in any sense warrant a witch-hunt. Any loose 
definition of communism which would embrace 
progressive or even radical thought of native ori- 
gin is not only misleading but actually dangerous 
to the foundations of any democratic society. Con- 
fusion on this issue and the suspicion which can 
be sown between Americans of different political 
views but of equally sincere patriotism would be 
of great advantage to the Communist purpose. In 
fact, such confusion and suspicion are a by- 
product of the Communist movement which is 
welcomed by its leaders, who cultivate “muddying 
the waters” as a fine art. 

The economic recovery program now before the 
Congress is the latest concrete manifestation of 
our policy directed towards the restoration of the 
European community. No other step in our for- 
eign relations has received closer analysis or more 
careful study than the measure that the President 
has recommended. During the hearings before 
Congress, every aspect of this proposal and its 
effect upon the United States and its foreign 
policy will unquestionably and quite rightly be 
explored by the Congress. 

It is obviously impossible in one short speech 
to attempt to discuss the multiplicity of detail in- 
volved in this undertaking. Nothing approach- 
ing it in scope and magnitude—affecting the daily 
lives of millions of people and involving the re- 
sources of continents—has ever been attempted for 
peaceful purposes in the world’s history. 

To begin with, the representatives of 16 
European countries with different languages, 
institutions, economies, and currencies met to- 
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gether in Paris and analyzed the needs and poten- 
tials of these countries, in terms of commodities, 
production, manpower, trade, and finances, and 
then projected these estimates four years into the 
future. These estimates were then carefully ap- 
praised in relation to each other and to world sup- 
plies, and were correlated into a comprehensive 
program which was presented to the United States 
Government for its consideration. As a statisti- 
cal feat alone, the Paris report ranks as a major 
accomplishment, but it was much more than that. 
It outlined a course of action calculated to enable 
these 16 countries and western Germany, over a 
four-year period, to achieve a reasonable standard 
of living which could be sustained without further 
abnormal assistance from abroad. 

Even the full achievement of the ambitious 
goals set by the Paris report—most of them calling 
for production surpassing that prevailing before 
the war—would hardly restore the European 
standard of living to prewar levels. The reason 
for this is that the European countries have been 
forced to liquidate most of the foreign investments 
and have lost the shipping fleets that formerly 
helped pay for imports, while their combined 
population has increased almost 10 percent. 
Britain, for example, must surpass its prewar ex- 
ports by an estimated 75 percent in order to sus- 
tain its present population. Evidence like this 
makes it clear that the recovery program envisaged 
by the Paris report represents neither merely an 
appeal for continued relief nor an attempt to en- 
able Europe to enjoy a life of ease. 

The Paris report emphasized that the maximum 
collective effort of the European countries could 
not succeed without this additional support and 
that prompt action was essential in order to pre- 
vent a rapid deterioration of Europe’s already 
precarious situation. 

When the Paris report reached this Govern- 
ment, the Krug, Nourse, and Harriman commit- 
tees were concluding their studies, at the direction 
of the President, of the probable effect of foreign 
aid on the economy and resources of the United 
States. More than 200 members of Congress had 
visited Europe to obtain first-hand information on 
conditions there. The Executive branch had or- 
ganized a corps of specialists from the various de- 
partments and agencies to carry out the mass of 
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detailed technical work in connection with the 
program. 

These experts subjected the Paris report to 
searching analysis. They scrutinized the Paris 
recommendations especially in respect to the abil- 
ity of the Europeans to make full use of their own 
resources and the estimated requirements for im- 
ported goods in relation to availability of specific 
commodities in the United States and other 
sources. . 

The American authorities found the Paris re 
port essentially correct in its appraisal of the 
recovery program and the proposed lines of re 
medial action. There were numerous imperfee- 
tions of detail, and our working parties in Wash- 
ington made many revisions in the estimates pre 
sented to them. These defects in detail, however, 
did not invalidate the Paris report as a starting 
point of a genuinely cooperative program of re- 
covery. The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the program submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, while based primarily upon the report of 
the Paris conference, represents independent and 
expert American judgment which took into ac 
count every scrap of available relevant informa- 
tion. Moreover, the evolution of the program 
to date constitutes a triumph of the democratic 
process in both national and international affairs. 
It is an inspiring and challenging cooperative 
undertaking that has been worked out on both 
sides of the Atlantic amid open debate and dis- 
cussion, which will continue during considera- 
tion of the President’s recommendations by Con- 
gress. 

An essential element in this long-term recov- 
ery program is its aim to terminate as rapidly 
as possible Europe’s dependence upon the United 
States for assistance. Its purpose is to bring 
about conditions under which Europe’s overseas 
needs would be met through the operations of 
normal international trade and not through ex- 
traordinary help from outside sources. 

This objective, of course, is the exact opposite 
of any imperialistic design. An imperialist 
country aims to keep others dependent upon it. 
This program aims at assuring Europe’s com- 
plete and lasting independence. To American 
ears, it must sound completely unreal to hear 
this program denounced as imperialism when 
the American people know they are being asked 
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to make sacrifices with no immediate prospect of 
return and certainly no possibility for profit. 
In fact, one of the chief obstacles to public un- 
derstanding of the program in this country is 
the difficulty some experience in understanding 
why we should expend large amounts of our 
substance, in the form of dollars and goods, 
when all that we can expect in return is expressed 
in intangibles. What we must realize is that 
these intangibles—the dividends we will receive 
in terms of peace, security, well-being, and the 
right to live in the kind of world we desire— 
represent values perhaps even more real because 
they cannot be expressed directly in terms of 
money. ; 

The President has proposed a program esti- 
mated to require a total of about 17 billion dol- 
lars over four and a quarter years, ending in the 
middle of 1952. Of this amount, 6.8 billions 
would be provided in the first 15 months, begin- 
ning next April 1, with a progressively smaller 
expenditure during the next three years. The 
money would be used by the 16 participating 
countries and western Germany to pay for neces- 
sary imports, which would be bought in Latin 
America, Canada, and other parts of the world 
as well as in the United States, in order to lessen 
the drain on this country as much as possible. 
The funds will be made available both as free 
grants and loans, with ability to repay as the 
determining factor in each case. 

The countries receiving our aid will sign an 
agreement among themselves formalizing their 
undertakings set forth in the Paris report, and 
will sign separate bilateral agreements with this 
country reaffirming these commitments and add- 
ing others which will vary in individual cases. 
Among other things, the European countries will 
be asked to agree to set aside amounts of their 
own money equal to grants from the United 
States, and use these special funds to stabilize 
their currencies and combat inflation. Those 
countries having exportable supplies of raw mate- 
rials suitable for our stockpiling program will 
agree to make such materials available to us. 

These are some of the prominent features of the 
proposed program. More fundamental, however, 
are two questions with which, I believe, the Ameri- 
can people are primarily concerned. One is: What 
will be the effect of this far-reaching measure on 
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the internal economy of the United States? This 
aspect of the matter has been uppermost in the 
minds of the authors of this proposal from the 
beginning, as evidenced by the President’s ap- 
pointment of the three committees to explore that 
subject thoroughly. 

The general conclusion of the Krug, Nourse, and 
Harriman groups, after the most intensive study, 
was that a program of this magnitude could be 
safely undertaken by this country without undue 
strain upon our internal economy or damaging de- 
pletion of our natural resources. These conclu- 
sions will undoubtedly be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by the Congress. There is one factor in 
this connection, however, that can be stated now: 
That is, that under the first year of the proposed 
program, for which proportionately the largest 
annual appropriation is being asked, the total ex- 
port of United States products will not exceed 
the level of similar exports in 1947. This in ef- 
fect means that no greater quantity of American 
commodities will be diverted through export from 
the American domestic supply than during the 
preceding two years, when our people enjoyed the 
highest standard of living in history. Viewed in 
this light, the program will not by itself add to the 
existing pressures on American sources of supply. 

Another basic question is: Will this program 
succeed in establishing a genuine recovery of west- 
ern Europe? On this point, Secretary Marshall 
has referred to the program as a calculated risk. 
Even under the best of circumstances, the impon- 
derables of any long-range program of this char- 
acter—such as future agricultural conditions and 
other natural phenomena, to say nothing of the 
political and human factors involved—make it im- 
possible to guarantee automatic success, 

In so far as it is humanly possible to do so, how- 
ever, the program contemplates, with a good 
chance of success, the laying of a solid foundation 
for European recovery which would definitely end 
the dependence of western Europe on the United 
States for extraordinary aid. In this sense, it is 
not only a recovery program but a blueprint for 
European economic independence. 

The opponents of recovery in Europe seem to 
have little doubt of the feasibility of the European 
recovery program. They are indeed fearful of its 
success. Otherwise it would be inconceivable that 
so much time and energy would be devoted to a con- 
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certed assault by word and deed on the cooperative 
proposal to unite the strength of the United States 
with that of the participating countries in order 
to assure the recovery of Europe. 

We are all in agreement, I think, that the con- 
tinuance of piecemeal relief rather than a program 
of genuine recovery would be possibly the worst 
way of dealing with the situation. Secretary Mar- 
shall said at Harvard last June 5th that any such 
measure “should provide a cure rather than a mere 
palliative”. The decision now rests with the 
United States—its people and its Congress. 

The war and its aftermath imposed upon this 
country a vast responsibility for the future of the 
world. History has placed us in a position of 
world leadership which, since we have a large 
measure of choice, we can either accept or refuse 
to recognize. 

I do not believe that there is any danger that 
the United States will shrink from this responsi- 
bility and turn its back on the outside world by 
refusing to do anything in the present circum- 
stances. The issue is rather whether or not we will 
take prompt and effective action in meeting this 
responsibility or whether the tragic specter of too 
little and too late will be the judgment of history. 

I do not believe it is necessary here in the State 
of Wisconsin, which has benefited so much by 
the energetic and progressive settlers from the 
continent of Europe, to elaborate on the vital stake 
the United States has in the preservation of a 
free and prosperous Europe or what that means to 
the United States. There is no need to justify 
to you the main objectives of this program or to 
dwell on what its success will mean to the security, 
prosperity, and every day well-being of the citi- 
zens of this country. 

Certainly there are risks, but this country has 
not grown to greatness by the avoidance of risks. 
We must calculate most carefully what we can 
afford to do, but we must calculate even more 
carefully what we cannot afford not to do. 

The risks and burdens which this country will 
assume in adopting the European Recovery Pro- 
gram have been calculated. The consequences of 
failure to meet this challenge and to act boldly 
and decisively in our enlightened self-interest 
might well be incalculable. 

If western Europe, as we know it, falters and 
goes under, such a cataclysm would automatically 








bring about a radical change for the worse in the 
position of the United States in the world. The 
cost to our people for the requirements of national 
security alone would in all probability far exceed 
in a single year the full amount now asked for the 
entire European Recovery Program. Even be 
yond this the pressures, economic and political, to 
which this country would be subjected would 
place an intolerable strain on the American way 
of life as we know it. In elementary self-preser- 
vation in such a situation it is doubtful if we could 
afford the political liberties which have been the 
cornerstone of our democracy and our greatness, 
Our liberty of choice in both foreign and domestic 
affairs which is always the hallmark of a free 
people would at least be seriously curtailed. Our 
development as a country would not proceed as f 
in the past by the free response of the American 
people in accordance with our national traditions 
but would in large measure be forced upon us 
not by our own choice but by the pressures 
emanating from a hostile world. 

In the present critical world situation, the pro- 
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posed program offers us the best chance for the 
eventual achievement of a stable and peaceful Ge 
world. It is certainly the best chance—and it may } ™ 
be the last. om 
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Expression of Gratitude From Austria | ‘ 
for Interim Aid r 
pr 


The Secretary of State received on January 3, 
1948, the following message from the Austrian 
Government, which is being acknowledged by the 
Secretary of State through the American Lega- 
tion in Vienna 


lin 
in 


On the occasion of the signature of the agree- | it, 
ment concerning Interim Aid to Austria, we wish | th 
to express to you the sincerest gratitude of the { th 
Federal Government and should be grateful to | [ 
you for conveying the warmest thanks of Austria | gj 
to His Excellency, the President of the United | i 
States, and to the American people. al 

Lxopotp Fier, Chancellor ti 
Kart Gruser, Foreign Minister r 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Economic Accomplishments of the General Assembly 


BY WILLARD L. THORP’ 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


... The daily newspapers deal in large meas- 
ure with the spectacular events of today and yes- 
terday. The eruption of a volcano will be de- 
scribed on page one, but you will find no progress 
report on the formation of a coral island. 

... There were few headlines about the eco- 
nomic discussions at the Second Session of the 
General Assembly. There was the work of Com- 
mittee II, but, so far as the Assembly itself was 
concerned, economic debates occupied a relatively 
minor portion of its time. This is in no way 
surprising. The economists were rather proud 
not to make the headlines. To achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in solving problems of an eco- 
nomic and social nature is not a matter of per- 
iodic and dazzling leaps. Progress is made 
chiefly as the result of steady, day-to-day ap- 
plication to specific problems. The individual 
problems are often technical and may seem fairly 
limited in their significance, but their cumulative 
importance is fundamental. 

This necessity for intensive work in the eco- 
nomic field has in fact been recognized in the 
evolving structure of the United Nations and 
its agencies. The recent Assembly established in 
the political field four commissions . . . but 
there are already in existence more than a dozen 
U.N. commissions and subcommissions to con- 
sider various problems in the economic and social 
fields under the supervision of the Economic 
and Social Council. To these bodies, and par- 
ticularly to the specialized agencies, which are 
related to the U.N. through the Ecosoc, the job 
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of bringing about international cooperation in 
their respective areas has been entrusted. 

The very fact that the volume of debate on eco- 
nomic topics was less at the second General As- 
sembly than at the first is an indication that these 
subsidiary and specialized bodies are moving 
through their organizational phases and them- 
selves coming to grips with the substantive 
international problems with which they are 
charged... . 

This whole system of diversified operation was 
severely challenged af the last Assembly. In the 
first round of speeches, there were a number of 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the work of the 
Economic and Social Council, which some speak- 
ers felt had very few concrete accomplishments to 
which it might point. ... The Council has a 
membership of 18 so that most of the countries 
represented at the General Assembly had no first- 
hand knowledge of its operations. For this reason 
the discussion of whether Ecosoc was doing its 
job properly was valuable as a method of reem- 
phasizing what that job should be. 

The discussions served to make it clear that 
Ecosoc is not itself to be in any sense an operating 
organ of the United Nations; it is rather to super- 
vise the multifarious international activities in the 
economic and social fields In this connection it 
has two main functions: first, to coordinate the 


1 Excerpts from an address made before the American 
Association for the United Nations, Inc., at New York, 
N. Y., on Jan. 10, 1948, and released to the press on the 
same date. William Fowler of the U.S. Mission to U.N. 
read the address for Mr. Thorp. 
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work of its own commissions and of the specialized 
agencies so that possible conflicts may be resolved 
and duplication of effort, particularly in research 
and staff work, may be avoided; and secondly, to 
stimulate work by these bodies in fields which may 
seem from time to time to be neglected. 

In reemphasizing these functions, the Assembly 
discussions pointed the way to the conclusion that 
criticism of Ecosoc for its failure to move moun- 
tains was at least premature. The specialized 
agencies and the commissions of the Council have 
not gone so far in their own substantive work to 
make overlapping or duplication an urgent prob- 
lem. Moreover, it was pointed out that analysis of 
a problem by two different bodies from two differ- 
ent points of view was likely to be more helpful 
than damaging and that liaison between secre- 
tariats was the primary instrument for guarding 
against inefficient repetition of basic information 
gathering and research. It also became apparent 
that until the commissions and specialized agencies 
had time to launch their own substantive projects 
it Was not appropriate for the Economic and Social 
Council to urge specific projects upon them, as this 
would come close to usurping the functions for 
which they were created. 

The effect of the discussion of this subject 
will, I am sure, be a healthy one. As I have 
mentioned, there is now a more wide-spread 
awareness of what the Ecosoc is supposed to do 
and, equally important, of what it is supposed 
to leave in the first instance to other groups. 
But the debate and the resolution also put Ecosoc 
and the specialized agencies on notice that, as 
the formative period comes to an end and the 
various bodies begin to operate on their own 
power, the General Assembly will be looking at 
them closely and critically and will be expecting 
results. This machinery is really an extraordi- 
nary experiment. It must be watched closely 
and will certainly be susceptible of improvement. 
We must find just the right coefficient of impa- 
tience—one which will maintain the feeling of 
urgency, yet will not lead to discouragement. 

The Assembly also recommended that Ecosoc 
should consider at least once a year, and at other 
times if deemed necessary, a survey of world eco- 
nomic conditions and trends, together with a study 
of major dislocations of supply and requirements. 
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This report is expected also to include recomme 
dations for remedial action by the Assembly, } 
member states, and by specialized agencies, 
need for a survey of this nature had already been 
considered by the Council, which had assigned the 
task to its Economic and Employment Commission ; 
The Assembly resolution increases the importang 
and dignity of this survey, which would seem 
likely to become a major topic on the agenda of at 
least one session of the Council each year. As yet 
the Economic and Social Council has never ip. 
dulged in an effort to achieve an agreed analysis of 
any major economic phenomenon. It should bea 
most interesting experience. 

The Assembly also provided for an annual 
report by the Secretary-General on the action 
which the various member states may have taken 
to give effect to recommendations of the Ecosoo 
and of the General Assembly in the economi¢ 
and social field. 

The original proposal made by the Polish Dele. 
gation contained provisions requiring the exclu- 
sive use of U.N. machinery in settling funda 
mental international economic problems, and 
calling on member states to avoid the use for 
such purposes of machinery outside the United 
Nations. These proposed provisions were aimed 
at the work of the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, which had been formed as 4 
result of Secretary Marshall’s Harvard speech 
and had just completed its report. The address 
of Dr. Lange, the Polish Delegate, was a specific 
and vigorous attack on the Committee of Euro- f task 
pean Economic Co-operation. His thesis that } por 
“prosperity is indivisible” was an excellent one } con 
but seemed to be most appropriate when applied f The 
to the retreat from Paris. Dev 

The response to his position was prompt and } Fur 
equally vigorous. In the ensuing discussion, dele- | ofr 
gates from various countries represented on the | Nat 
Committee of European Economic Co-operation | the 
argued against a mandatory requirement for ex- | the 
clusive reliance on U. N. machinery in all inter- { gre: 
national economic dealings. It was made clear | es 
that the creation of the United Nations organiza- | A 
tion had not been intended to, and should not, | "8a 
outlaw direct dealings between countries. More- | Wit 
over, so far as concerned the specific case of the } m 
Committee of European Economic Co-operation, | Yar 
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it was pointed out that all European countries ex- 

cept Spain had been asked to participate, that 

only the eastern European countries had refused, 

and that their refusal had not been based on a 

failure to use U. N. machinery but on the alleged 

infringement of national sovereignty by the pro- 
d international cooperation. 

United States participation in this particular 
debate was limited, because the target of criticism 
was the Committee of European Economic Co-op- 
in-B eration and because defense of this body was more 
appropriately the task of representatives from 
among its members. There can be no question 
but that the European Recovery Program is thor- 
nual f oughly consistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. It therefore in no way tears down any 
aken# of the principles of the Charter. Whether or not 
such an operation should be carried on directly 
through the United Nations is a matter of choice 
by the nations concerned. In this instance the 
Dele. European nations felt under a great urgency. The 

United Nations had no agency established for this 
xclu type of task, and, it should be remarked, the first 
nds-F session of the Economic Commission for Europe, 

and} which was almost contemporaneous, failed even 
| fort to complete its agenda. Furthermore, five of the 
rited participating countries have not been admitted 
med § to the United Nations, and certain United Nations 
Eco- f countries in Europe have refused to cooperate. 
asa— However, the United Nations agencies should 
eech § also carry a most important share in accomplish- 
lress F ing the goal of European recovery. The Economic 
cific } Commission for Europe already has important 
uro- § tasks in various fields, notably coal, inland trans- 
that | port, and certain chemicals. The Fao has a real 
one f concern with the food and fertilizer problems. 
lied | The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary 
and | Fund must both be closely related to the processes 
lele- | of recovery. This is no project outside the United 
the | Nations. Much of its success will depend upon 
tion | the contributions made by these agencies. And 
ex: | the achievement of European recovery will in turn 
greatly increase the opportunities and effective- 
ness of the U. N. agencies. 

At the last session the debates indicated once 
again the major concern of many member states 
ore- | With the matter of economic development. It be- 
the } °Omes increasingly apparent in the meetings of the 
ion, | Yarious U. N. economic bodies that this topic will 
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command over the next few years a large portion 
of the attention of specialized agencies, of the 
Ecosoc and its commissions, and of the Assembly 
itself. 

The problem of economic development has vari- 
ous aspects, and the emphasis given by different 
countries to different methods of approach and to 
different schedules of relative priorities appeared 
time and again in the opening debate in Com- 
mittee II. This eagerness for industrialization 
and diversification has formed the foundation of 
the proceedings in the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, has arisen constantly in 
discussion of the formation of a similar commis- 
sion for Latin America, and was of course para- 
mount in the recent session of Ecosoo’s Subcom- , 
mission on Economic Development. The desire 
of these countries to be permitted free use of in- 
fant industry protection is currently one of the 
most important issues before the Conference on 
Trade and Employment, which is working at 
Habana to create an International Trade Organi- 
zation. 

Today economic blocs tend to form along lines 
of degree of economic development, with the 
largest group those who regard themselves as 
underdeveloped countries. Earlier sessions paid 
particular attention to the countries devastated 
by the war. This was, of course, to be expected. 
From a humanitarian point of view, relief pro- 
grams for these countries was a matter of first 
concern, and this state of mind was reflected in 
the consideration of economic reconstruction as 
well. However, the enormous scope of any re- 
construction program has become apparent, and 
it is now realized that the needs of reconstruction 
alone can absorb huge quantities of materials, 
supplies, and resources for a long time to come. 
It is at this point that some other countries begin 
to raise questions. 

For example, even before the war many of the 
Latin American countries felt that their well- 
being was hampered by a relatively low level of 
economic development. Many had become in- 
creasingly aware of the desirability of expanding 
their activities in this field and had taken steps 
to promote both industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment. During the war great efforts were 
made to expand Latin American production of a 
variety of materials, and in that period of emer- 
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gency shortages it was often impossible or undesir- 
able to carry out a balanced development program. 
In this area, therefore, though there was no direct 
war devastation, the war years did not permit 
steady progress in a planned and orderly process 
of economic development, and the countries in- 
volved feel that much remains to be done. They 
wish to move ahead without delay on this unfin- 
ished task, which it is recognized will be substan- 
tially speeded up by assistance from abroad. 

A similar problem exists in Asia. The war re- 
sulted in severe material damage in many areas, 
though by and large the destruction to industrial 
plant did not compare with that in Europe. But, 
more important, the war accelerated the transi- 
tion from colonial to independent status, and the 
new governments in that area are rightly eager 
to launch programs for their own economic de- 
velopment and, in support of those programs, to 
draw upon other parts of the world for assistance 
in money and in goods. The same desire exists in 
the Middle East and in other areas that have been 
in the past relatively undeveloped from an eco- 
nomic point of view. 

The cumulative effect of this desire for eco- 
nomic development is an enormous demand for 
money and for goods. The demand is vigor- 
ously pressed because the desire is urgent, and 
no area or country is predisposed to subordinate 
to another what it feels to be its own legitimate 
needs. Much of this is not very realistic. Imag- 
inations reach much further than documented 
projects. And there is little realization of the 
many elements which must be developed more or 
less simultaneously to achieve industrialization 
and diversification. But no one can argue with 
the objectives. It is the course of economic 
progress. 

But let us return to the problem of nations 
like those of western Europe, which before the 
war had high levels of production and economic 
activity but which suffered enormous material 
losses by way of military destruction, exhaus- 
tion, obsolescence, and want of upkeep. It is 
persuasively argued that the world-wide demand 
for goods is so large, so out of proportion to 
present availabilities, that the first step in a 
general raising of the economic level should be 
the rehabilitation of existing plant in areas 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Interim Committee of the Generaj 
Assembly: The Problem of Voting in 
the Security Council ! 


UNITED STATES DRAFT RESOLUTION 


Wuenreas the General Assembly, in its resolu. 
tion of 21 November 1947, requested the Interim 
Committee, in accordance with paragraph 2 (a) 
of the resolution of the General Assembly of 13 
November 1947, establishing the Committee, to; 

“1, Consider the problem of voting in the Se 
curity Council, taking into account all proposals 
which have been or may be submitted by Mem. 
bers of the United Nations to the second session of 
the General Assembly or to the Interim Commit- 
tee ; 

“2. Consult with any committee which the Se 
curity Council may designate to co-operate with 
the Interim Committee in the study of the prob 
lem ; 

“3. Report, with its conclusions, to the third 
session of the General Assembly, the report to be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General not later 
than 15 July 1948, and by the Secretary-General 
to the Member States and to the General Assem- 
bly.” ? 

The Interim Committee, to give effect to the re 
quest of the General Assembly, 

Requests the Members of the United Nations, 
which desire to submit proposals on the problem 
of voting in the Security Council, to transmit 
them to the Secretary-General on or before 1) 
March 1948; 

Requests the Secretary-General to circulate any 
and all such proposals immediately upon receipt 
thereof to all Members of the United Nations; 

Requests the Chairman of the Interim Commit 
tee to bring up for consideration the problem of 
voting in the Security Council when the Secretary- 
General shall have ascertained that all Members 
desiring to do so have submitted proposals, but it 
any case not later than 15 March 1948. 


U.N. doc. A/AC 18/8, Jan. 5, 1948, adopted on Jan. § 
1948, by a vote of 39 to 1. Reissued as A/AC 18/11, Jal 
12, 1948. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 7, 1947, p. 1077. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Activities and Developments 


Report on the First Consultation of the Commission on History 


ARTICLE BY ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Delegations representing 19 American govern- 
ments took part in the First Consultation of the 
Commission on History of the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History at Mexico City 
from October 18 to 26, 1947. The only American 
republics not represented were Chile and Para- 
guay. There were also observers from other gov- 
ernments and from the United Nations, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the Pan American Union, and the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History; 
and about 50 delegates representing universities 
and learned societies. Only government delegates 
(one for each member state) had the right to vote, 
but all delegates were entitled to participate in the 
discussions. 


Purposes and Program 


The main purposes of the meeting were to or- 
ganize the Commission on History on a permanent 
basis and to plan its future activities. This is one 
of the three commissions (one each on cartog- 
raphy, geography, and history) through which 
most of the activities of the Pan American Insti- 
‘tute of Geography and History are now carried on. 
The Commission on History was created by resolu- 
tion XX VII of the Fourth General Assembly of 
the Institute at Caracas, August 25-September 1, 
1946. This resolution outlined the purposes and 
structure of the Commission and entrusted its 
preliminary organization to the Government of 
Mexico through the Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia of that country. 


Permanent Organization 


The first of the two main purposes of the Mexico 
City meeting was accomplished by the adoption 
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of a permanent organization and by-laws. Silvio 
Zavala, Mexican historian and Acting Chairman 
of the Commission, was confirmed as Chairman. 
Provision was made for an executive committee, 
special committees, a secretariat, and periodic con- 
sultative meetings of the full Commission, to be 
held at intervals of one or two years. The next 
meeting was scheduled to be held at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1950 in connection with the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. It was felt that on this 
first occasion the interval should be somewhat 
longer than the statutory “one or two years” in 
order to provide adequate time for initial work 
on the numerous projects adopted by the Mexico 
City meeting. 


Permanent Committees 


The second purpose of the Mexico City meet- 
ing—the planning of the program of activities of 
the Commission on History—was carried out 
mainly within the framework of the four perma- 
nent committees of the Commission, which were 
created at the Institute’s Caracas assembly of 1946. 
Each of these committees was set up under the 
auspices of a particular country, but all of them 
retain an international character and remain de- 
pendencies of the Commission. The Mexico City 
meeting defined their composition more precisely 
by stipulating that each committee shall have ac- 
tive members in five or six of the American states 
and corresponding members in the rest, so that 
all the American states will be represented on 
the committees. 

The four committees created at Caracas, and 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


the countries to which they were assigned, are 
as follows: Committee on the Origins and De- 
velopment of the Independence Movement and the 
Congress of Panama, Venezuela; Committee on 
the History of the Americas and the Revision of 
Text Books, Argentina; Committee on Archives, 
Cuba; Committee on Folklore, Peru. The meet- 
ing of the History Commission generally followed 
the committee pattern in the conduct of its dis- 
discussions, dividing itself into four sections, each 
of which corresponded to one of the four com- 
mittees. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The new Commission conducted its discussions 
on a professional level, and its decisions were 
marked by moderation, realism, and breadth of 
vision. The results of the meeting are set forth in 
the final act, which consists of three parts, namely, 
resolutions, by-laws, and budget. Of the 34 reso- 
lutions contained in the final act, only the last four 
(nos. XXXI-XXXIV) relate directly to the 
four committees and constitute the core-of the 
document. 


Independence Movement 

The resolution (no. XXXI) on the Caracas 
Committee on the Independence Movement rec- 
ommended that the Committee’s attention be con- 
centrated on the preparation and publication of 
two bibliographies: one of the origins and devel- 
opment of the independence movement, and the 
other of the Congress of Panama, 1826. In ac- 
cordance with recent trends in historical writ- 
ing, the Committee was also advised to promote 
the study of economic and social factors in the 
independence movement. The purpose of this 
recommendation was to break the quasi-monop- 
oly of historical writing on this subject which 
has been exercised by military campaigns and the 
careers of Bolivar and a few other préceres. 


History of the Americas 


The results are set forth in resolution XXXII. 
This resolution contains two declarations on 
the History of the Americas, the first of which 
states the purposes of the “History” and pro- 
vides, among other things, that the “History” 
shall in no sense be official, that the Commission 


on History shall intervene in the preparation of 
it only as promoter of the project, which shal] 
be carried out by scholars, and that the authors 
of the various parts of the work shall enjoy the 
most complete freedom of opinion. 

The second declaration, which deals with pro. 
cedure, reinforces the foregoing stipulations and 
also provides ample time for the preparation of the 
plan of the “History of the Americas” and ample 
opportunity for discussion of the plan before it 
can be approved and carried into effect. Thus, 
the plan is first to be formulated by the Buenos 
Aires Committee on the basis of consultation 
with national members and other scholars 
throughout the Americas. The plan is then to 
be communicated to the national members at 
least six months in advance of the next meeting 
of the Commission and the Institute at San. 
tiago, Chile, in 1950. At this meeting the plan 
will be considered for adoption, modification, or 
rejection. If it is adopted, steps may then be 
taken to engage contributors; but arrangements 
for publication are not to be made before a report 
on the manuscripts received has been made to the 
next General Assembly of the Institute, which is 
scheduled for 1954. 


Revision of Textbooks 


No substantive action was taken on the revision 
of textbooks, but the Buenos Aires committee was 
instructed to report to the national members at 
least six months in advance of the Santiago assem- 
bly of 1950 on the existing regulations and agree 
ments regarding the revision of textbooks and to 
present both to the national members and to this 
assembly its own suggestions for action. 

A reservation was entered by the Chairman of 
the United States Delegation to the effect that 
the United States Government cannot intervene 
in the revision of textbooks. 


Folklore and Anthropology 


The resolution (no. XX XIII) drafted by the 
third section—the one corresponding to the Perv- 
vian Committee on Folklore—suggested that the 
Commission on History study the question of e& 
tablishing a Committee on General Anthropology. 
This action would bring the number of permanent 
committees to five and would fill a gap left by the 
Caracas assembly of the parent Institute when it 
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ereated the Commission on History and its de- 
ndent committees. 

In addition, the third section recommended that 
the Committee on Folklore study the possibility 
of publishing guides and manuals in that field and 
promote the collection of folk music. 


Archives 

The resolution (no. XXXIV) emanating from 
the fourth section, on archives, falls into two main 
parts: one proposing the establishment of Na- 
tional Councils on Archives, in connection with 
the Commission’s Committee on Archives (Cuba), 
and enumerating the activities in which they 
should engage; the other outlining a program of 
activities for the Cuban committee itself. The 
national councils are to concern themselves with 
internal, domestic matters and the Cuban com- 
mittee is to serve as a central coordinating agency 
for the national councils. Both are to study such 
matters as the preservation, organization, and 
publication of archives and the reproduction of 
documents for the use of scholars. . 


Other Commission Actions 


There were a number of resolutions which 
encouraged the broadening of the concept of 
history in accordance with current trends,. as 
vell as resolutions relating to social and eco- 
nomic history. Others related to various aspects 
of cultural history, particularly historiography 
(resolution I), the history of American universi- 
ties (resolution XII), and the history of “ideas, 
thought, and philosophy” (resolutions XVI, 
XVII, and XVIII). 

Various provisions were made looking toward 
the more systematic use of the Revista de 
Historia de América for the dissemination of 
hews notes and articles relating to the activities 
if the Commission on History and its com- 
nittees. Formerly published under the general 
authority of the Institute, this journal has been 
placed under the Commission on History since its 
stablishment, and the Institute makes a contribu- 
tion to the Commission’s budget for support of the 
publication. 

This meeting of the Commission was strongly 
marked by a recognition of the interdependence 
of the American states with the rest of the 
vorld and by a desire to cooperate with indi- 
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viduals and agencies outside the immediate re- 
gion, particularly through the United Nations. 
For example, the Commission resolved to cooper- 
ate with Unesco, offered its cooperation to that 
body (resolution XIX), and took steps to estab- 
lish immediate contact with Unesco in the prep- 
aration of the Buenos Aires committee’s report on 
the revision of textbooks. Other illustrations are 
the article in resolution XXXI authorizing the 
Caracas Committee on the Independence Move- 
ment to solicit the cooperation of historians in non- 
American countries and resolution XXIII, which 
directs the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion to study, in the light of the decisions taken 
by the forthcoming Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States at Bogot4, the relations 
that ought to exist between the Commission on 
History and the non-American nations which are 
interested in the history of the Americas. In 
short, while it was the consensus that inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation can be of great value in promoting 
the study of the history of the Americas, there 
was not the slightest tendency toward an exclu- 
sive regionalism in this matter. 

The budget for 1948 tentatively adopted by 
this meeting was fixed at 123,180 Mexican pesos, 
of which 50,000 pesos were to be contributed by 
the Mexican Government and 45,000 pesos by the 
Institute (for the support of the Revista de His- 
toria de América and other publications) , leaving 
a deficit of 28,180 pesos. It seems reasonable to 
expect that this small deficit would be made up 
either from an increase of quotas as a result of the 
Bogota conference or, failing that, from some 
other source. 


Conciusion 


The new Commission on History made a very 
successful start at its first consultative meeting. 
It adopted a sound program which augurs well 
for the future development of its activities. These 
activities can be of considerable value to the mem- 
ber states and to the international group of schol- 
ars interested in the history of the Americas. 
Government support enables scholars to carry on 
cooperative studies which would otherwise be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible ; and cooperative enterprises 
of this kind among scholars from various coun- 
tries are one of the best means of attaining inter- 
national good-will and understanding. 
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The State of the Union 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


Mr. Presment, Mr. Speaker, MemMBers oF THE 
80TH CONGRESS : 


We are here today to consider the state of the 
Union. 

On this occasion, above all others, the Congress 
and the President should concentrate their atten- 
tion not upon party but upon country; not upon 
the things which divide us but upon those which 
bind us together—the enduring principles of our 
American system, and our common aspirations 
for the future welfare and security of the people of 
the United States. 

The United States has become great because we, 
as a people, have been able to work together for 
great objectives even while differing about details. 

The Meter of our strength are many. They 
include our democratic government, our economic 
system, our great natural resources. But these 
are only partial explanations. 

The basic source of our strength is spiritual. 
For we are a people with a faith. We believe in 
the dignity of man. We believe that he was 
created in the image of the Father of us all. 

We do not believe that men exist merely to 
strengthen the state or to be cogs in an economic 
machine. We do believe that governments are 
created to serve the people and that economic sys- 
tems exist to minister to their wants. We have a 
profound devotion to the welfare and rights of the 
individual as a human being. 

The faith of our people has particular mean- 
ing at this time in history because of the unsettled 
and changing state of the world. 

The victims of war in many lands are striving 
to rebuild their lives, and are seeking assurance 
that the tragedy of war will not occur again. 
Throughout the world new ideas are challenging 
the old. Men of all nations are re-examining the 
beliefs by which they live. Great scientific and 
industrial changes have released new forces which 
will affect the future course of civilization. 

The state of our Union reflects the changing 
nature of the modern world. On all sides there 
is heartening evidence of great energy—of capac- 


* Excerpts from the message delivered by the President 
before a joint session of the Congress on Jan. 7, 1948, and 
released to the press on the same date by the White House. 
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ity for economic development—and even mor 
important, capacity for spiritual growth. Bu 
accompanying this great activity there an 
equally great questions—great anxieties—great 
aspirations. They represent the concern of 
enlightened people that conditions should be » 
arranged as to make life more worthwhile. 

We must devote ourselves to finding answer 
to these anxieties and aspirations. We seek ap 
swers which will embody the moral and spiritual 
elements of tolerance, unselfishness, and brother. 
hood upon which true freedom and opportunity 
must rest. 

As we examine the state of our Union today, 
we can benefit from viewing it on a basis of 
the accomplishments of the last decade and ow 
goals for the next. How far have we come dur 
ing the last ten years and how far can we go 
during the next ten? 

It was ten years ago that the determination of 
dictators to wage war upon mankind became 
apparent. The years that followed brought u- 
told death and destruction. 

We shared in the human suffering of the war, 
but we were fortunate enough to escape most of 
war’s destruction. We were able through thes 
ten years to expand the productive strength of 
our farms and factories. 

More important, however, is the fact that these 
years brought us new courage and new conf 
dence in the ideals of our free democracy. Ou 
deep belief in freedom and justice was reinforced 
in the crucible of war. 

On the foundations of our greatly strength 
ened economy and our renewed confidence i 
democratic values, we can continue to move 
forward. 

There are some who look with fear and dis 
trust upon planning for the future. Yet our 


pe national achievements have been attained / 


y those with vision. Our Union was form 
our frontiers were pushed back, and our pret 
industries were built by men who looked ahead. 

I propose that we look ahead today toward 
those goals for the future which have the great 
est bearing upon the foundations of our demot 
racy and the le iness of our people. j 

ta sO, poor ent in the thought that with 
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clear objectives and with firm determination, 
we can, in the next ten years, build upon the 
accomplishments of the past decade to achieve 
a glorious future. Year by year, beginning now, 
we must make a substantial part of this progress. 

Our first goal is to secure fully the essential 
human rights of our citizens. 

The United States has always had a deep con- 
cern for human rights. Religious freedom, free 
speech, and freedom of thought are cherished 
realities in our land. Any denial of human 
rights is a denial of the basic beliefs of democ- 
racy and of our regard for the worth of each 
individual. 


Our second goal is to protect and develop our 
human resources. 

The safeguarding of the rights of our citizens 
must be accompanied by an equal regard for their 
opportunities for development and their protec- 
tion from economic insecurity. In this Nation 
the ideals of freedom and equality can be given 
specific meaning in terms of health, education, 
social security, and housing. 


Another fundamental aim of our democracy is 
to provide an adequate education for every person. 

Our educational systems face a financial crisis. 
It is deplorable that in a Nation as rich as ours 
there are millions of children who do not have 
adequate schoolhouses or enough teachers for a 
good elementary or secondary education. If there 
are educational inadequacies in any State, the 
whole Nation suffers. The Federal Government 
has a responsibility for providing financial aid to 
meet this crisis. 


The Government’s program for health, educa- 
tion, and security are of such great importance to 
our democracy that we should now establish an 
Executive department for their administration. 

Our fourth goal is to lift the standard of living 
for all our people by strengthening our economic 
system and sharing more broadly among our peo- 
ple the goods we produce. 


Our fifth goal is to achieve world peace based on 
principles of freedom and justice and the equality 
of all nations. 

Twice within our generation, world wars have 
taught us that we cannot isolate ourselves from 
the rest of the world. 

We have learned that the loss of freedom in any 
area of the world means a loss of freedom to our- 
selves—that the loss of independence by any na- 
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tion adds directly to the insecurity of the United 
States and all free nations. 

We have learned that a healthy world economy 
is essential to world peace—that economic distress 
is a disease whose evil effects spread far beyond 
the boundaries of the afflicted nation. 

For these reasons the United States is vigorously 
following policies designed to achieve a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

We are giving, and will continue to give, our 
full support to the United Nations. While that 
organization has encountered unforeseen and un- 
welcome difficulties, I am confident of its ultimate 
success, We are also devoting our efforts toward 
world economic recovery and the revival of world 
trade. These actions are closely related and mu- 
tually supporting. 

We believe that the United States can be an 
effective force for world peace only if it is strong. 
We look forward to the day when nations will de- 
crease their armaments. Yet so long as there re- 
mains serious opposition to the ideals of a peace- 
ful world, we must maintain strong armed forces. 

The passage of the National Security Act by 
the Congress at its last session was a notable step 
in providing for the security of this country. A 
further step which I consider of even greater im- 
portance is the early provision for universal train- 
ing. There are many elements in a balanced na- 
tional security program, all inter-related and nec- 
essary, but universal training should be the foun- 
dation for them all. A favorable decision by the 
Congress at an early date is of world importance. 
I am convinced that such action is vital to the se- 
curity of this Nation and to the maintenance of its 
leadership. 

The United States is engaged today in many in- 
ternational activities directed toward the creation 
of lasting peac “ul relationships among nations. 

We have been giving substantial aid to Greece 
and Turkey to assist these nations in preserving 
their integrity against foreign pressures. Had it 
not been for our aid, their situation today might 
well be radically different. The continued integ- 
rity of those countries will have a powerful effect 
upon other nations in the Middle East and Europe 
struggling to maintain their independence while 
they repair the damages of war. 

The United States has special responsibilities 
with respect to the countries in which we have oc- 
cupation forces: Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
Korea. Our efforts to reach agreements on peace 
settlements for these countries have so far been 
blocked. But we shall continue to exert our ut- 
most efforts to obtain satisfactory settlements for 
each of these nations. 

Many thousands of displaced persons, still liv- 
ing in camps overseas, should be allowed entry 
into the United States. I again urge the Congress 
to pass suitable legislation at once so that this 
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Nation may do its share in caring for homeless 
and suffering refugees of all faiths. I believe that 
the admission of these persons will add to the 
strength and energy of this Nation. 

We are moving toward our goal of world peace 
in many ways. But the most important efforts 
which we are now making are those which support 
world economic reconstruction. We are seeking to 
restore the world trading system which was shat- 
tered by the war and to remedy the economic pa- 
ralysis which grips many countries. 

To restore world trade we have recently taken 
the lead in bringing about the greatest reduction 
of world tariffs that has ever occurred. The ex- 
tension of the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which made this achievement 
possible, is of extreme importance. We must also 
go on to support the International Trade Organi- 
zation, through which we hope to obtain world- 
wide agreement on a code of fair conduct in inter- 
national trade. 

Our present major effort toward economic re- 
construction is to support the program for recov- 
ery developed by the countries of Europe. In my 
recent message to the Congress, I outlined the rea- 
sons why it is wise and necessary for the United 
States to extend this support. 

I want to reaffirm my belief in the soundness 
and promise of this proposal. When the Euro- 

ean economy is strengthened, the product of its 
industry will be of benefit to many other areas of 
economic distress. The ability of free men to 
overcome hunger and despair will be a moral stim- 
ulus to the entire world. 

We intend to work also with other nations in 
achieving world economic recovery. We shall 
continue our cooperation with the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. A special program of 
assistance to China, to provide urgent relief needs 
and to speed reconstruction, will be submitted to 
the Congress. 

Unfortunately, not all governments share the 
hope of the people of the United States that eco- 
nomic reconstruction in many areas of the world 
can be achieved through cooperative effort among 
nations. In spite of these differences we will go 
forward with our efforts to overcome economic 
paralysis. 

No nation by itself can carry these programs to 
success; they depend upon the cooperative and 
honest efforts of all participating countries. Yet 
the leadership is inevitably ours. 

I consider it of the highest importance that the 
Congress should authorize support for the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program for the period from 
April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1952, with an initial 
amount for the first 15 months of $6.8 billion. I 
urge the Congress to act promptly on this vital 
measure of our foreign policy—on this decisive 
contribution to world peace. 

We are following a sound, constructive, and 
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practical course in carrying out our determination 
to achieve peace. 

We are fighting poverty, hunger, and suffering, 

This leads to peace—not war. 

We are building toward a world where all na- 
tions, large and small alike, may live free from 
the fear of aggression. 

This leads to peace—not war. 

Above all else, we are striving to achieve a con- 
cord among the peoples of the world based upon 
the dignity of the individual and the brotherhood 
of man. 

This leads to peace—not war. 

We can go forward with confidence that we 
are following sound policies, both at home and 
with other nations, which will lead us toward our 
great goals for economic, social, and moral 
achievement. 


We are determined that the democratic faith 
of our people and the strength of our resources 
shall contribute their full share to the attainment 
of enduring peace in the world. 

It is our faith in human dignity that underlies 
these purposes. It is this faith that keeps us a 
strong and vital people. 

This is a time to remind ourselves of these 
fundamentals. For today the whole world looks 
to us for leadership. 

This is the hour to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
faith in mankind that makes us strong. 

This is the hour to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
faith in God that gives us confidence as we face 
the challenge of the years ahead. 


Continuing Examination of Matters Relating 
to Japanese Reparations 

[Released to the press January 5] 

In response to requests for information re- 


garding commitments made to other nations as 


to reparations from Japan, the Department of 
State can state categorically that the United 
States has made no secret agreements or com- 
mitments. 

The question of the division of Japanese im- 
dustrial facilities declared available for repara- 
tions has been under consideration in the Far 
Eastern Commission for nearly two years. Dur- 
ing that period numerous suggestions by many 
members, including the United States, have been 
made in an attempt to arrive at a solution. 
None of these suggestions has been adopted. 

In the hope of helping to reach an agreed in- 
ternational solution, the Department of State 
has proposed several specific schedules of per- 
centage awards for all Fc members, to apply to 
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the distribution of available industrial assets 
from within Japan. These schedules have re- 
flected the general political judgments of the 
Department of State as to the over-all contri- 
bution to victory over Japan, and losses suffered 
due to Japan’s aggression, by each member coun- 
try. All of these proposals have been rejected 
and therefore do not constitute commitments of 
the United States. 

During 1946 the Far Eastern Commission de- 
clared certain industrial capacity in Japanese 
munitions and war-supporting industries to be 


| clearly surplus to the peaceful needs of that coun- 


try and to be available for removal -as repara- 
tions. In view of the prolonged delays in reach- 
ing any decision at all on the distribution of 
Japanese reparations and in recognition of the 
urgent need for assistance in relief and rehabili- 
tation in devastated Far Eastern countries, the 
United States Government in April 1947°* di- 
rected the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers to distribute 30 percent of the initially 
available reparations pool to the four principal 
war-devastated countries as follows: 


China 15 percent 

Philippines A, 

United Kingdom (for Malaya Burma) 5 “ 

Netherlands (for Netherlands East 5 “ 
Indies) 


This unilateral directive constitutes the only 
United States policy now in force as to the dis- 
tribution of Japanese reparations shares at this 
time. 


Supply of Food for Civilian Consumption 
in Japan ? 


1. The Far Eastern Commission, having con- 
sidered the question of the supply of food for 
civilian consumption in Japan in the light of— 


a. the measures already taken by the Supreme 
Commander since the beginning of the occupa- 
tion to improve Japan’s production and distribu- 
tion of indigenous food; and 

6. the acute shortage of food which is not con- 
fined to Japan, but is causing serious hardship in 
countries which suffered as a result of Japanese 
aggression ; 
hereby adopts the following policies with respect 
to this matter. 


2. The Supreme Commander should ensure, by 
all practicable means, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment take the necessary measures— 


@ to attain the maximum production of in- 
digenous food ; and 
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b. to ensure equitable distribution of indige- 
nous food supplies by maintaining and improving 
the em of collection, rationing, and price 
control. 


3. In view of the acute world shortage, imports 
of food for Japan during the present crop year 
November 1, 1947—-October 31, 1948) should be 
the minimum required to prevent such starvation 
and widespread disease and civil unrest as would 
endanger the safety of the occupation forces, and 
no imports exceeding this minimum should be per- 
mitted which would have the effect of giving 
preferential treatment to the Japanese over the 
peoples of any Allied Power or liberated area. 

4. The Far Eastern Commission recommends to 
its member governments that they take all steps 
within their power to assist the implementation of 
this policy. 


Belgium Signs German Enemy 
Assets Agreement 
[Released to the press January 8] 

The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 8 that the Government of Belgium signed on 
January 5, 1948, the agreement relating to the 
resolution of conflicting claims to German enemy 
assets. 

Belgium is the fourth country to sign, the other 
three countries, Canada, the Netherlands, and the 
United States, having signed the agreement on 
December 5, 1947. The agreement remains open 
for signature by the governments of the 14 other 
countries which are members of the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency. The agreement does not be- 
come binding on the United States until it has 
been approved by the Congress. 

The Department made an announcement on 
December 4, 1947, giving details and text of the 
agreement and the earlier signatures.* 


Norway Extended Time for Renewing 
Trade-Mark Registrations 


The extension until June 30, 1948, of time for 
renewing trade-mark registrations with respect to 
Norway was granted by the President in Procla- 
mation 2765 (13 Federal Register 111) on January 
6, 1948. 


*Butietin of Apr. 13, 1947, p. 674. 

? Policy decision approved by the Far Bastern Com- 
mission on Dec. 11, 1947, and released to the press by Frc 
on Jan. 2, 1948. A directive based upon this policy de- 
cision has been forwarded to the Supreme Commaiu‘er 
for the Allied Powers for implementation. 

*Butrettn of Dec. 14, 1947, p. 1192. For text of the 
agreement and for an article on the subject by Ely Maurer 
and James Simsarian, see BuLLETIN of Jan. 4, 1948, p. 3. 
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[Released to the press January 6] 


The United States and Canada, by an exchange 
of notes dated December 26, 1947, have provided 
for the continuance of the present provisional 
fur-seal agreement between the two countries until 
a permanent convention can be arranged for the 
protection of the fur-seal herd of the North 
Pacific. 

The original sealing convention for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the fur-seal herd of 
the North Pacific Ocean was signed in 1911 by the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia. 
In October 1941 this convention was abrogated by 
Japan. During the war the Governments of 
Canada and the United States felt it advisable 
that the two countries should continue the pro- 
tection of the herd. They therefore entered into a 
provisional agreement for the duration of the 
emergency and twelve months thereafter in order 
to carry on the fur-seal conservation program dur- 
ing the war. 

The fur-seal conservation program was de- 
signed to rehabilitate the stock of fur seals in the 
North Pacific, which had become seriously de- 
pleted by the practice of ruthless pelagic sealing. 
The original convention was intended to rebuild 
the herd, primarily by the prohibition of pelagic 
sealing. In 1912, the first year that the conven- 
tion was in effect, the size of the Pribilof Islands 
herd was about 216,000; by sound conservation 
and management practices the herd has now in- 
creased to over 3,600,000, according to the annual 
census taken in August 1947. The sealing opera- 
tions in these islands are administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior. The herd is estimated to be worth in 
excess of $100,000,000, and the fall 1947 semi- 
annual auction of fur-seal skins yielded gross 
proceeds to the Federal Government of over 
$1,470,000. 

The texts of the notes follow: 


December 26, 1947 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to refer to conversations which have 
taken place between representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America and representatives of the 
Government of Canada with regard to the possibility of 
amending the Provisional Fur Seal Agreement between the 
United States and Canada effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Washington, December 8 and 19, 1942, with a 
view to assuring continuing protection of the fur seal herd. 

I am glad to inform you that legislation has recently 
been enacted by the Congress of the United States of 
America which provides for the extension for an indefinite 
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U.S.—Canadian Provisional Seal Agreement Signed 


period of existing laws for the enforcement of the Pro. 
visional Fur Seal Agreement. This Government will, 
therefore, continue to be in position to give full force ang 
effect to the provisions of that Agreement. 

Accordingly, the Government of the United States of 
America proposes that the final sentence of Article X of 
the Provisional Fur Seal Agreement which relates to the 
duration of the Agreement, shall be amended to read ag 
follows: 


“The Agreement shall remain in effect until (a) either 
the Government of the United States of America or the 
Government of Canada enacts legislation contrary to its 
provisions; or (b) the date of entry into force of a new 
agreement for the preservation and protection of fur seals 
to which the United States of America and Canada, and 
possibly other interested countries, shall be parties; or 
(c) twelve months after either Government shall have 
notified the other Government of an intention of termi- 
nating the Agreement.” 


If the foregoing proposal is acceptable to the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the Government of the United States of 
America will regard this note and your reply thereto as 
constituting an agreement between the two Governments 
amending the Provisional Fur Seal Agreement, with effect 
from the date of your note in reply. 

Accept [etc.] 

For the Secretary of State: 
Witiarp L. THORP 
His Excellency 
HuME WRONG, 
Ambassador of Canada. 


CANADIAN EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No. 485 December 26, 1947. 


Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of December 26th, 1947, proposing that the Provi- 
sional Fur Seal Agreement effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Washington December 8th and 19th, 1942, be 
amended with a view to assuring continuing protection 
of the fur seal herd. 

I have been requested to inform you that the Canadian 
Government accepts the proposal of the Government of 
the United States of America contained in your note 
which, together with this reply, it considers as constitut- 
ing an agreement between the two Governments amend- 
ing the Provisional Fur Seal Agreement, with effect 
from the date of this note. 

Accept [etc.] 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington, D. C. 


H. H. Wrone 


Address on Displaced Persons 


On January 10 Assistant Secretary Saltzman made an 
address before the United Service for New Americans in 
New York City; for the text of this address on planning 
for the resettlement of displaced persons in the United 
States, see Department of State press release 26 of January 
10, 1948. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 
_Beadline Extended for Registration of Foreign Albert M. Day Appointed to International 


pital in Brazil Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
[Released to the press January 8] [Released to the press January 5] 
An instruction of the Brazilian Banking Super- Secretary of State Marshall announced on 


ntendency published on December 19, 1947, ex- January 5 that the President has designated 


. Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
wal ended to March 31, 1948, the deadline for the Service of the Department of the Interior, as a 
e ang registration of private foreign capital that entered § United States member of the International Pacific 

Brazil before October 8, 1947. The requirement Salmon Fisheries Commission, United States and 
tes of 


; Canada, to fill the position left vacant by the 
“X of that private capital entering the country after } 

oth foxtober 7, 1947, be registered within 30 days of — Members of the Commission axe Extward W. Allee 
the date of its entrance was not altered by the and Milo Moore, both of Seattle, Washington. Mr. 


sither finstruction. Day will receive no compensation for his work as 


aes s a member of the Commission, and he will main- 
r the | As indicated in the Department’s announcement tain his position as Director of tae Sik dea 
to of December 2, 1947, foreign capital already in- Wildlife Service. 


seals fyested in Brazil, or which may be invested in the The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 


, an . ellastransfer Commission functions under the convention be- 
3; of uture, will ose r “gn ohne pa d with th tween the United States and Canada signed at 
have jof profits abroad if it is not registered wi © Washington on May 26, 1930, for the protection, 
‘erm: }Banking Fiscalization Department within the reservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon 
specified periods.* Raheny of the Fraser River system. 

vern- 
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\Economic Accomplishments of the General Assembly—Continued from page 86 


where the tradition of production and high eco- realize that their opportunity carries a commen- 
om tnomic activity existed in the past and can be _ surate obligation to advance the general economic 

revived more readily. And these countries can development to which all nations aspire. 

provide the markets for the goods which the For these reasons it is important that the vari- 

material-supplying countries are presently able ous views of the different countries should be 

to produce. given the widest currency and should be tested 
47. Both lines of argument, those of the under- against one another as fully as possible in the 


developed countries and those of the devastated same place and at the same time. At the last 
your Ieountries, are cogent and convincing. They are Assembly, representatives of 38 countries spoke 
pee deeply felt and sincerely and vigorously urged in the general debate in Committee II on the 
2, be }by their respective proponents. They are ad- economic questions raised by the Ecosoc report. 
ection \iressed primarily to countries like the United To the best of my recollection all of them touched 
adian |States, which are highly productive and which in one way or another on the problems of recon- 
nt of }have had the fortune to escape the direct material struction and development. This represents one 
sitet, [struction of the war. of the great values of the General Assembly. It 
mend- | The sad truth is that there are not enough re- _is not the place to solve the detailed problems 
effect Isources, financial, material, or human, to do all _ of technical complexity which must be worked 
ong fe U'cent jobs at once and right away. Under out before economic programs can be carried 
these circumstances the only salvation is to ex- through. But it is a forum in which every 
amine the various needs critically and continu- country can make known its own basic economic 
ously, so that the maximum can be accomplished —ggncerns and come to a fuller realization of those 


in an orderly and resolute manner. Those Whose of others. Such knowledge is the essential foun- 
nein {tus must be deferred must be convinced that gation for the achievement of international co- 


ins in 
operation in economic matters. 


ii 
i 
4 
4 


nning f4l the reasons advanced for various possible 
inited |courses have been considered on their merits. 
nuar | Those whose needs are first taken care of must * Buttetin of Dec. 14, 1947, p. 1191. 
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Woodbury Willoughby, author of the article on U.S. postwar com- 
mercial policy, is Acting Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy, 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State. 

Arthur P. Whitaker, author of the article on the First Consultation 
of the Commission on History, served as Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to that meeting. Dr. Whitaker is Professor of History at © 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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